1823.) 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. IV. 


Tue 113th number of the ‘ Spectator’ describes Sir 
Roger de Coverley falling in love with a beautiful 
widow. The paper is by Steele; and toa reader of 
the present day it ie! appear somewhat trite and 
mawkish. The good old knight looks back upon his 
unrequited youthful affection with a half-ludicrous 
solemnity. His mistress was a learned lady, who only 
gave him the encouragement of declaring that “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley was the tamest and most humane 
of all the brutes in the country.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary to follow the disconsolate bachelor’s relation of 
his disappointment. The following description, how- 
ever, of the sheriff riding in state to the assizes will 
serve, with a little variation of costume, for a picture 
of the same scene in our own day: for who amongst 
our country readers has not heard the barbarous dis- 
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sonance of the sheriff's trumpets, and smiled at 
the awkward pomp of his mighty javelin-men ? 

“T came to my estate in my twenty-second 

year, and resolved to follow the steps of the most 

worthy of my ancestors who have inhabited this 

spot of earth before me, in all the methods of 

hospitality and good neighbourhood, for the sake 

of my fame; and in country sports and recrea- 

tions, for the sake of my health. In my twenty- 

third year I was obliged to serve as sheriff of the 

county; and in my servants, officers, and whole 

equipage indulged the pleasure of a young man 

(who did not think ill of his own person) in 
taking that public occasion of showing my figure 

and behaviour to advantage. You may easily 

imagine to yourself what appearance I made, who 

am pretty tall, rid well, and was very well dressed, 

at the head of a whole country, with music before 

me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well bitted. 

I can assure you I was not a little pleased with 

# the kind looks and glances I had from all the 
‘¥; balconies and windows as I rode to the hall where 
the assizes were held. But, when I came there, 

a beautiful creature in a widow’s habit sat in 

the court to hear the event of a cause concerning 

her dower. This commanding creature (who was 

born for the destruction of all who beheld her) 

put on such a resignation in her countenance, 

and bore the whispers of all around the court 

with such a pretty uneasiness, I warrant you, and 

then recovered herself from one eye to another, 

until she was perfectly confused by meeting 
something so wistful in all she encountered, that 

at last, with a murrain to her, she cast her be- 
witching eye upon me. I no sooner met it but I 
bowed like a great surprised booby ; and knowing her 
cause to be the first which came on, I cried, like a 
captivated calf as I was, ‘ Make way for the defendant's 
witnesses.’ This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff also was become a slave to 
the fine widow. During the time her cause was upon 
trial, she behaved herself, I warrant you, with such a 
deep attention to her business, took opportunities to 
have little billets handed to her counsel, then would 
be in such a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must 
know, by acting before so much company, that not 
only I, but the whole court, was prejudiced in her 
favour; and all that the next heir to her husband had 
to urge was thought so groundless and frivolous, that 
when it came to her counsel to reply, there was not 
half so much said as every one besides in the court 

thought he could have urged to her advantage.” 


Vou. XID.—X 
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TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


Ir is pretty generally known how recently the trial by 
battle in criminal cases has been abrogated, namely in 
1819, after the case of Ashford versus Thornton, when 
the latter, accused of murder, appealed to this right, 
which was allowed, but Jed-to its immediate legislative 
abolition. But it is perhaps not so generally known, 
that, as Bishop Hurd observes, in his ‘ Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues,’ “even questions of right and pro- 

erty were determined at the barriers; and brute 
orce was allowed the most equitable, as well as 
shortest, way of deciding all disputes, both concerning 
a man’s estate and honour.” The last recorded in- 
stance of this nature occurred in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and is narrated as follows :—* The 18th of June, 1571, 
in Trinity term, there was a combat appointed to have 
been fought for a certain manor and demesne lands 
belonging thereunto, in the Isle of Harty, adjoining 
to-the Isle of Sheppey, in Kent. Simon Low and 
John Kime were plaintiffs, and had brought a writ of 
right against Thomas Paramore, who offered to defend 
his right by battle. Whereupon the plaintiffs afore- 
said accepted to answer his challenge, offering likewise 
to defend their right to the said manor and lands, and 
to prove by battle that Paramore had no right or good 
title to have the said anor and lands. Hereupon 
the said Thomas Paramore brought before the judges 
of the Common Pleas at Westminster one George 
Thorne, a big, broad, stout, strong-set fellow ; and the 
plaintiffs Henry Nailer, master of defence, and servant 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Leicester, a 
proper, slender man, and not so tall as the other. 

horne cast down a gauntlet, which Nailer took up, 
upon the Sunday before the battle should be tried. 
On the next morrow the matter was stayed, and the 
parties agreed that Paramore, being in possession, 
should have the land, and was bound in five hundred 
pounds to consider the plaintiffs as upon hearing the 
matter the judges should award. The Queen’s Ma- 
jesty abhorring bloodshed, and (as the poet well saith) 


“ Tristia sanguinei devitans prelia campi,” 


was the taker up of the matter in this'wise. It was 
thought good that, for Paramore’s assurance, the order 
should be kept touching the combat, and that the 
plaintiffs Low and Kime should make default of ap- 
arance; but that yet such as were sureties for 
ailer, their champion’s appearance, should bring him 
in; and likewise those that were sureties for Thorne 
should bring in the same Thorne in discharge of their 
bond; and that the court should sit in Tothill-fields, 
where was ne one = of ground, of one-and- 
twenty yards square, double-railed, for the combat, 
without the west square a stage being set up for the 
judges, representing the Court of the Common Pleas. 
“All the compass without the lists was set with 
scaffolds, one above another, for people to stand and 
behold.. There were, behind the square where the 
yiges sat, two tents, the one for Nailer, the other for 
orne. Thorne was there in the morning timely, 
Nailer about seven of the clock came through London, 
apparelled in a doublet, and gallie gascoine breeches, 
1 of crimson satin, cut and rased, a hat of black vel- 
vet with a red feather and band, before him drums and 
fifes playing. The gauntlet cast down by George 
Thorne was borne before the said Nailer upon a 
sword’s point, and his baton (a staff of an ell long, 
made taperwise, tipt with horn) with his shield of 
hard Jeather, was borne after him by Askam, a yeomai 
of the Queen’s guard. He came into the palace at 
Westminster, and staying not long before the Hall 
door, came back into the King’s-street, and so long 








thorough the Sanctuary and Tothill-street, into the 
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field; where he stayed till past nine of the clock, 
and then Sir Jerome Bowes brought him to his tent: 
Thorne being in his tent with Sir Henry Cheyney 
long before. 

“About ten of the clock the Court of Common 
Pleas removed and came to the place prepared. When 
the Lord Chief-Justice, with two other his associates, 
were set, then Low was called solemnly to come In, or 
else to lose his writ of right. Then, after a certain 
time, the sureties of Henry Nailer were called to bring 
in the said Nailer, champion for Simon Low. And 
shortly thereupon Sir Jerome Bowes, leading Nailer 
by the hand, entered with him the lists, bringing him 
down that square by which he entered, being on the 
left hand of the judges, and so about till he came to 
the next square just against the judges; and there 
making courtesie, first with one leg and then with the 
other, passed forth till he came to the middle of the 
place, and then made like obeisance, and so passing 
till they came to the bar; there he made the like 
courtesy, and bis shield was held up aloft over his 
head. Nailer put off his netherstocks, and so, bare- 
foot and bare-legged, save his silk scaribones to the 
ankles, and his doublet sleeves tied up above the 
elbow, and bare-headed, came in as is aforesaid. Then 
were the sureties of George Thorne called, to bring in 
the said Thorne ; and oe Sir Henry Cheyney 
entering at the upper end, on the right hand of the 
judges, used the like order in coming about by his 
side, as Nailer had before on the other side; and so 
coming to the bar with like obeisance, held by his 
shield, proclamation was made in form as followeth :— 
‘The justices command in the Queen’s Majesty's 
name, that no person of what estate, degree, or con- 
dition that he be, being present, to be so hardy to give 
any token or sign by countenance, speech, or language, 
either to the prover or defender, whereby the one of 
them may take advantage of the other: and no person 
remove, but still keep his place ; and that every per- 
son or persons keep their staves and their weapons to 
themselves; and suffer neither the said prover nor 
defender to take any of their weapons or any other 
thing that may stand either to the said prover or de- 
fender any avail, upon pain of forfeiture of lands, 
tenements, goods, chattels, and imprisonment of their 
bodies and making fine and ransom at the Queen's 
pleasure. Then was the prover to be sworn in 

rson as followeth :—‘ This hear, you justices, that I 

ave this day neither eat, drunk, nor have upon me 

either bone, stone, nor glass, nor any enchantment, 
sorcery, or witchcraft, wherethrough the power of the 
word of God might be inleased nor diminished, and 
the devil's power increased; and that my appeal is 
— sO bel me God and his saints, and by this 
00k.’ 

“ After all this solemn order was finished, the Lord 
Chief-Justice rehearsing the manner of bringing the 
writ of right by Simon Low, of the answer made 
thereunto by Paramore of the proceeding therein, and 
how Paramore had challenged to defend his right to 
the land by battle by his champion George Thorne, 
and of the accepting the trial that was by Low with his 
champion Henry Nailer, and then for default of ap- 
pearance in Low, he adjudged the land to Paramore, 
and dismissed the champion, acquitting the sureties of 
their bonds. He also willed Henry Nailer to render 
again to George Thorne his gauntlet. Whereto the 
said Nailer answered, that his lordship might com- 
mand him anything, but willingly he would not render 
the said gauntlet to Thorne except he could win it. 





And further he challenged the same Thorne to play’ 


with him half a score blows, to show some pastime to 
the Lord Chief-Justice and to the other there assem- 
bled. But Thorne answered that he came to fight, and 
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would not play. Then the Lord Chief-Justice, com- 
mending Nailer for his valiant courage, commanded 
them both quietly to depart the field.” 

And so ended this strange exhibition of a civil suit 
in the Court of Common Pleas—this much ado about 
nothing—although from the urbanity of the Lord 
Chief-Justice in “commending Nailer for his valiant 
courage,” we might almost suspect him of a desire to 
protract it somewhat, in order to witness the exhibi- 
tion proffered him for his “ pastime.” Had the system 
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imagination of the painter, unrestrained by any just 
rules of taste, degenerates into the monstrous and dis- 
gusting, and even the grotesque and the ludicrous. 
Hell is here represented as a great rocky caldron, 
divided into four compartments rising one above 
the other. In the midst sits Satan, a fearful armed 
giant—himself a fiery furnace, out of whose body 
flames arise in different places, in which sinners are 
consumed or crushed. In other parts, the condemned 
are seen spitted like fowls, and roasted and basted by 


continued, there would have been a second class of {| demons, with other such atrocious fancies, too horrible 


advocates, who might have acquired professional re- 
putations for their exertions in favour of the causes, 
whatever they might be, as has been done since by 
those whe superseded them in the wordy wars in 
Westminster. It is a curious coincidence also, that 
though their assistance was waived in cases of civil 
judicature, the champions of quarter-staff and single- 
stick coniinued to evince their attachment to the place 
of their former pre-eminence ; and Tothill-fields, till 
within twenty or thirty years, was the favourite place 
for such exhibitions, together with that of bear-baiting, 
another relic of the time of Elizabeth. 





ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. VIII. 


GIOTTO AND HIS SCHOLARS. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


Tue second representation is the Last Judgment. 
Above, in the centre, Christ and the Virgin are throned 
in separate glories. He turns to the left, towards the 
condemned, while he uncovers the wound in his side, 


and raises his right arm with a menacing gesture, his 
countenance full of majestic wrath. The Virgin, on 
the right of her son, is the picture of heavenly mercy ; 
and, as if terrified at the words of eternal condemna- 
tion, she turns away. On either side are ranged the 
prophets of the Old Testament, the Apostles and other 


saints—severe, solemn, dignified figures. Angels, 
holding the instruments of the Passion, hover over 
Christ and the Virgin: under them is a group of arch- 
angels. One archangel stands in the midst holding a 
scroll in each hand; immediately before him another 
archangel, supposed to represent the guardian angel 
of humanity, cowers down, shuddering, while two 
others sound the awful trumpets of doom. Lower 
down is the earth, where men are seen rising from 
their graves; armed angels direct them to the right 
and left. Here is seen King Solomon, who, whilst he 
rises, seems doubtful to which side he should turn: 
here a hypocritical monk, whom an angel draws back 
by the hair from the host of the blessed; and there a 
outh in a gay and rich costume, whorn another angel 
eads away to Paradise. There is wonderful and even 
terrible power of expression in some of the heads ; and 
it is said that among them are many portraits of con- 
temporaries, but unfortunately no circumstantial tra- 
ditions as to particular figures have reached us. The 
attitudes of Christ and the Virgin were afterwards bor- 
rowed by Michael Angelo, in his celebrated Last 
Judgment ; but notwithstanding the perfection of his 
forms, he stands far below the dignified grandeur of 
the old master. Later painters have also borrowed 
his arrangement of the patriarchs and apostles, par- 
ticularly Fra Bartolomeo and Raphael. 

The third representation, directly succeeding the 
foregoing, is Hell. It is said to have been executed 
from a design of Andrea, by his brother Bernardo: it 
is altogether inferior to the preceding representations 
in execution, and even in the composition. Here, the 


| and sickening for description. 











The lower part of the 
picture was badly painted over and altered according 
to the taste of the day, in the sixteenth century; cer- 
tainly not for the better.* 

AnpREA OrcaGNa is supposed to have painted 
these frescoes about 1335, anc he died about 1370. 

Simone Martini, usually ealled Simone Mem, 
was a painter of Sienna, of whom very few works 
remain, but the friendship of Petrarch has rendered 
his name illustrious. Simone Memmi was employed 
at Avignon, when it was the seat of the popes (about 
1340), and there he painted the portrait of pees and 
presented it to Petrarch, who rewarded him with two 
Sonnets—and immortality. Simone also painted a 
famous picture on the wall of the Spanish chapel in 
the church of Santa Maria Novella, which may still be 
seen there: it represents the church militant and 
triumphant—with a great number of figures, among; 
which are the portraits of Cimabue, Petrarch, and 
Laura. He also paiuted in the Campo Santo, and his 
pictures there are among the finest in expression and in 
grouping. He died about 1345. There is a picture 
in the Louvre at Paris, No. 1115, attributed to him: it 
represents the Virgin crowned in Heaven amid a 
chorus of angels, a subject frequently treated by Giotto 
and his scholars. 

Pietro Lorenzetti painted in the Campo Santo the 
Hermits in the Wilderness: they are represented as 
dwelling in caves and chapels, wpon rocks and moun- 
tains ; some studying, others meditating, others tempted 
by demons in various horrible or alluring forms, for 
such were the diseased fancies which haunted a soli- 
tary and unnatural existence. As the laws of perspec- 
tive were then unknown, the various groups of her- 
mits and their dwellings are represented one above 
another, and all of the same size, much like the figures 
on a china plate. 

Antonio Veneziano also painted in the Campo Santo, 
about 1387 ; and showed himself superior to all who had 
preceded him in feeling and grace, though inferior to 
Andrea Orcagna in sublimity. A certain Spinello of 
Arezzo was next employed, about 1380. He painted 
the story of St. Ephesus. Spinello seems to have been a 
man of genius, but of most unregulated mind. Vasari 
tells a story of him which shows at once the vehemence 
of his fancy and his morbid brain. He painted a pic- 
ture of the Fallen Angels, in which he had laboured to 
render the figure of Satan as terrible, as deformed, as 
revolting as possible. The image, as he worked upon 
it, became fixed in his fancy, and haunted him in sleep. 
He dreamed that the Prince of Hell appeared before 
him under the horrible form in which he had arrayed 
him, and demanded why he should be thus treated, and 
by what authority the painter had represented him sc 
abominably hideous? Spinello awoke in terror: soon 
afterwards he became distracted, and so died, about 
the year 1400. 

But the great painter of this time, the third alluded 
to above, was TappEo Gapp1, the favourite pupil of 
Giotto, and his godson. His pictures are considered the 
most important works of the fourteenth century: they 

* The foregoing account of the paintings of Andrea Orcagna 
is taken, with, pe Ser soemy from Kupler's ; aati 
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resemble the manner of Giotto in the feeling for 
truth, nature, and simplicity; but we find in them 
improved execution, with even more beauty and large- 
ness and grandeur of style. His pictures are nume- 
rous: several are in the Academy at Florence and the 
Museum at Berlin; none, we believe. in England. In 
Otley’s engravings of the early Italian school are three 
grand seated figures of the Fathers of the Church, from 
Taddeo’s most famous picture, the fresco in the 
Spanish chapel at Florence, usually entitled the ‘ Arts 
and Sciences.’ Between Taddeo Gaddi and Simone 
Memmi there existed an ardent friendship and a mutual 
admiration, which did honour to both. All that Taddeo 
painted in the Campo Santo is destroyed. At Paris, 
in the Louvre, are four small pictures attributed to 
him ; and at Berlin four others, larger, more important, 
and more authentic. Another of Giotto’s most famous 
followers was Tommaso di Stefano, called Giottino, 
or ‘the little Giotto,’ from the success with which 
he emulated his master. 

Towards the close of this wees = the decoration of 
the Campo Santo was interrupted by the political mis- 
fortunes and internal dissentions which distracted the 
city of Pisa, and were not resumed for nearly a hun- 
dred years. The paintings in the church of Assisi 
were carried on by Giottino and by Giovanni di Melano, 
but were also interrupted towards the close of this 
century. ° 

We have mentioned here but a few of the most 
prominent names among the multitude of painters who 
flourished from 1300 to 1400: before we enter on a 


new century we will take a general view of the pro- 


gress of the art itself,and the purposes to which it was 
— 


he progress inade in painting was chiefly by carry- 
ing out the principles of Giotto in expression and in 
imitation. ‘Taddeo Gaddi and Simone excelled in the 
first; the imitation of form and of natural objects was 
so improved by Stefano Fiorentino, that he was styled 
by his cotemporaries #/ Scimia della Natura, ‘ the ape 
of Nature.’ Giottino, the son of this Stefano, and 
others, improved in colour, in softness of execution, 
and in the means and mechanism of the art; but oil- 
painting was not yet invented, and linear perspective 
was unknown. Engraving on copper, cutting in 
wood, and printing, were the inventions of the next 
century. Portraits were seldom painted, and then 
only of very distinguished persons, introduced into 
compositions. The imitation of natural scenery, 
that is, /andscape painting, as a branch of art, now suc 
a familiar source of pleasure, was as yet unthought of. 
When landscape was introduced into pictures as a 
background or accessory, it was merely to indicate the 
scene of the story: a rock represented a desert—some 
formal trees, very like broomsset on end, indicated a 
wood—a bluish space, sometimes with fishes in it, 
signified a river or a sea: yet in the midst of this 
ignorance, this imperfect execution, and limited 
range of power, how exquisitely beautiful are some 
of the remains of this early time! affording in their 
simple, genuine grace, and lofty, earnest, and devout 
feeling, examples of excellence which our modern 
painters are beginning to feel and to understand, 
and which the great Raphael himself did not disdain 
to study, and even to copy. 

As yet the purposes to which painting was applied 
were almost wholly of a religious character. No 
sooner was a church erected, than the walls were 
covered with representations of sacred subjects, either 
from Scriptural history or the legends of saints. De- 
vout individuals or families built and consecrated 
chapels; and then, at great cost, employed pafnters 
either to decorate the walls or to paint pictures for the 
altars; the Madonna and Child, or the Crucifixion, 
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were the favourite subjects--the donor of the picture 
or founder of the chapel being often represented on his 
knees in a corner of the picture, and sometimes (as 
more aes of humility) of most diminutive size, 
out of all proportion to the other figures. The doors 
of the sacristies, and of the presses in which the priests’ 
vestments were kept, were often covered with small 
pictures of Scriptural subjects; as were also the chests 
in which were deposited the utensils for the Holy 
Sacrament. Almost al] the small moveable pictures 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which have 
come down to us are either the altar-pieces of chapels 
and oratories, or have been cut from the panels of 
doors, from the covers of chests, or other pieces of 
ecclesiastical furniture. 





’ [The Angel and the Youth, by Andrea Orcagna.} 





ON THE SYSTEM OF DAWK TRAVELLING 
IN INDIA. 


Ture isa remarkable system of travelling adopted 
in India, arising out of the immense distance which 
the three presidencies are apart, the imperfect state of 
the roads, the deficiency in the number of horses, the 
checks which the peculiar mode of government in India 
have given to private enterprise, and the very small 
value there placed upon human labour. It is the 
Dawk system to which we allude, as owing its birth to 
the united causes here assigned. The word is spelt 
dawh, dahk, and dik by different writers; but what- 
ever be the proper orthography, the meaning bears a 
tolerably close analogy to the English word Post. We 
cal] the transmission of letters the ‘post,’ and when 
travelling at a rapid rate in a hired carriage we call it 
travelling ‘post.’ So in like manner in India the 
Dawk means the conveyance of letters, and also a 
quick mode of travelling adopted by persons who have 


aw 
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to go from one presidency to another. The Dawk 
consisis of a body of native runners; active, agile, 
patient, and enduring men, who run from town to 
town, bearing the packeis of letters, or ‘ post,’ and who 
carry travellers on their shoulders in palanquins or 
open vehicles. The whole arrangement, both as 
respects the post and private travelling, seems to be 
in the hands of government. 

When the houses of parliament were investigating 
the condition and position of India in 1231, preparatory 
to the renewal of the Company’s Charter, many points 
of evidence were elicited which afford us information 
respecting the Dawk system. Among the persons 
examined before the Commons’ Committee was Mr. 
David Hill, who, in answer to a question, whether he 
thought the Post-Office establishment of India was 
upon as good a footing as it might be made to occupy, 
stated, “It is better at Madras than elsewhere; the 
mails are conveyed at a faster rate. I do not think it 
possible to put it on a better footing: there is a want 
of good roads and a want of horses, they not being 
used for the agricultural purposes of the country. The 
mails are, however, transmitied with perfect regularity, 
and with very considerable expedition. An express 1s 
conveyed at the rate of five miles an hour, which is as 
fast as the mail was in this country fifty years ago ; and 
the ordinary post, when the runners are overloaded 
with newspapers and letters, is conveyed at the rate of 
four miles an hour. I do not think it could be con- 
veyed faster. The rates of postage are high compared 
with this country, so that the revenue would not be 
likely to be increased by any alteration of the system. 
The post-office is not at present used by the natives. 
If the wealth of the country were increased, they pro- 
bably would use it, As it is, they send their com- 
munications by their friends.” It was then asked, 
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what distance the post-runners ran in a day; to which 
the reply was—‘“ Their stages vary according to the 
road they have to go; in Madras, from five miles to 


near ten in some cases. Where the distance is longest 
they do not return.” In reply to the question, whether 
it was a practice to carry other articles besides letters, 
it was stated that all the men carry newspapers; and 
that with respect to parcels, “there is a bangey or box- 
mail, for that purpose, with a different rate of postage 
on all roads in Bengal and on the principal Madras 
roads; and the parcels are sent in that way.” 

Some years ago a memorandum was issued by the 
Madras government, which illustrates the exact mode 
in which these dawk-runners managed their labours. 
It is stated that “two practices of very unequal merit 
prevail among the dawk-runners on this establishment 
in carrying the mails. The one consists in travelling 
with the dawks in one direction only; the other, in 
travelling with them in opposite directions. Where 
the former custom is observed, the strength of the 
runners is unprofitably expended by their traversing 
the same ground without loads over which they carry 
the mails; while from the same cause their long ab- 
sence from their stations and their unfitness for duty 
when they reach them must expose the dawks to un- 
necessary interruption. Where the latter method is 
pursued the labour of the runners is limited to the 
performance of their appointed task ; and setting aside 
uncontrollable contingencies, and bating the time that 
is requisite for food and rest, they ought always to be 
in readiness for the ordinary work and the occasional 
exigencies of their employment.” 

The system here advocated as being the better of 
the two is thus illustrated in a mode which we may 
briefly absiract. A journey for the dawk-runners is 
divided into stages or distances, cach stage having two 
runners. The two runners of a siage move alternately 
from its opposite eyds, and traverse its length daily, 
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For example :—If, as in the 


each conveying a mail. 
limits of a stage 


annexed figure, the north and sout 

N be represented by N and S, and the two 
A: +B runners attached to the portion of route 
> | + comprehended within those limits by A and 
: B; then, in the daily reciprocation of the 
mails, A and B will alternately change posi- 
tions. One day A will take a mail south- 
ward from N to S, and B will carry one 
northward from S to N; the next day B 
will, as A had done on the previous day, 
bring a mail from N to S, while A will con- 
vey one from S to N, as B had done the day 
: |: before. Thus A and B daily change places, 

: | + and each waits alternately at N and §, after 
B. | .A delivering his load, till a fresh mail arrives, 

S when he immediately proceeds with it 
through his stage. 

The above illustration relates to the two runners of 
one stage; but the.same interchange of mails takes 
place between the two runners of one stage, and the 
two of the next adjoining. Thus:—If L be the point 

M of junction between two stages, and M and 

O N the opposite extremities of the two stages ; 
then, for the two, four runners will be re- 
uired, as indicated by the letters O and P, 

Q and R. L will be common to both stages : 

thither the mails coming from M will be 

brought by the runners O and P alternately ; 
and those going from N will be taken by the 
runners Q and R alternately. At L the 
mails coming from the northern jurisdiction 
pass into the hands of the runners belonging 
to the southern stage; while those from the 
south are transferred to the hands of the 
northern runners. Thus, while the letters 
travel onwards in each direction at the rate 
of five miles an hour, each runner limits 
himself to one particular stage, and does not 
R pass on to the adjoining one. 
N If, by the falling of rain or other contin- 
gency, an interruption should occur in the rapidity of 
the runner’s progress, two runners of one stage may 
occasionally find themselves at the same end of the 
stage at the same time: in such case, one of them 
hastens back with increased speed, to arrive at the 
other end in time for the next mail that may arrive 
there. In the bangey, or ‘ parcels delivery’ (as we 
mighi call it in England), the runners carry a basket 
in which the parcels are deposited, and this basket is 
transferred from one runner to another till it arrives 
at the end of the journey. 

In a letter to the Parliamentary Commissioners, Mr. 
Christian makes the following remarks on the dawk: 
—“Some have, I believe, recommended the use of 
horses and others of camels for that purpose. How- 
ever, when the nature of the country and the peculiar 
climate are considered, I am of opinion that it will be 
the best plan to adhere to the present system, as the 
peons or footmen can travel at all seasons with tolerable 
dispatch. At some periods of the year and in some 
parts of the country, something might be gained in 
time by using horses for the conveyance of the mail; 
but during the rains there would be many difficulties, 
such as the sudden rise of rivers, the overflowing of 
mountain-streams, which men easily cross over in rafts 
or floats constructed for the occasion, but which would 
not accommodate a horse. Of course it must alwa 
be advisable to have the dawk or foot-stages at suitable 
or convenient distances, so that the footmen be not 
overworked, and that the bags be never allowed to ex- 
ceed a’certain weight without allowing an additional 
runner.” 


Thus much for the dawk-runners, considered in 
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reference to the conveyance of letters, newspapers, 
and parcels. The same men, or at least men under 
the control of a kind of government postmaster, are 
employed to carry persons across the continent of 
India, in a manner which bears some analogy to that 
of the sedans of the last century, except that the poles 
are placed on the shoulders of the men, instead of 
being held in the hands and suspended by straps. In 
a *‘ Guide-Book to Asia,’ by Mr. Usborne, published 
in 1840, we find a little information respecting the 
mode in which the services of these dawk-bearers are 
obtained. 

Mr. Usborne says :—‘* Dawk-travelling is so well 
understood in India, that any hints on the subject of 
the preparations requisite for accomplishing a trip 
with comfort appear almost unnecessary. The entire 
journey being ge | paid for in advance at the 
starting-place, the traveller need only provide himself 
with a sufficiency of clothes, apparatus for the toilet, 
biscuits, brandy, books, a blanket, and a small stock 
of cash, to be assured of effecting the journey with as 
much ease and as little inconvenience as such a mode 
of travelling will admit. It is merely necessary to 
hint to the stranger that as the dawk-bearers are kept 
by the government subordinates much in arrear of 
pay, a gratuity of eight annas (small Indian coins) at 
the end of each stage will ensure speed and attention 
throughout. For this pur it will be well for the 


traveller to provide himself with a sufficiency of eight- 
anna pieces; and if he is likely to cross many nullahs 
or rivers in his journey, he may add thereto a few 
four-anna pieces, to be delivered to the mangees, or 
boatmen at the several ferries.” 

In dawk-travelling, there are some men who act as 
* palanquin-burdars,’ or sedan-bearers, and ‘ bangey- 


burdars,’ or luggage-bearers; and both are provided 
by the government postmasters. For instance, in 
travelling by dawk from Calcutta to Bombay, the 
traveller pays in advance for a distance of 364 miles, 
to Gangam. At this latter place he transacts business 
with a new postmaster or collector, who supplies him 
with bearers to Moonegalah, a distance of 497 miles, 
At Moonegalah a new contract ensures him convey- 
ance to Hyderabad, a distance of 100 miles; and so on 
throughout the fourteen hundred miles which separate 
Calcutta from Bombay. The dawk is paid for to the 
collectors at the rate of eight annas (about one shil- 
ling) per mile. 

The dawk from Madras to Bombay is conducted on 
the same system as that from Calcutta to Bombay ; 
and while describing it, Mr. Usborne says :—* All along 
the main road, through the Mysore country, there are 
bungalows, built at the distance of every ten or fifteen 
miles, intended for the accommodation of European 
travellers, and consisting usually of a middle-room 
and two smaller ones, surrounded by a broad verandah, 
and erected on a raised foundation; the offices for 
cooking, &c. are separated from the house, and the 
whole together, with about an acre of land, are en- 
closed in a wall or fence. The munificence of the 
Mysore government has supplied these very con- 
venient resting-places, which, in a country where 
public-houses of entertainment are unknown, are quite 
essential to the comfort of the traveller. There is 
usually an invalid Sepoy to take care of the place ; and 
a kind of public purveyor, called a ontuek, is always 
‘in attendance to supply persons with such provisions 
as they may need.” 

Asan example of the mode of dawk travelling, we 
may adduce the description given by Bishop Heber in 
the narrative of his ayes! through the upper pro- 
vinces of India. When he had traversed a corisider- 
able portion of the distance between Calcutta and 
Benares, the bishop hired a set of dawk-bearers. He 
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had twelve in number, on account of the route lying 
through a broken country. His clothes and writing- 
desk were placed in two petarrahs, or wicker-boxes, 
which one man carried slung on a bamboo across bis 
shoulders. “ Such is the usual style,” says the bishop, 
“in which dawk-journeys are made in India; and i 
may serve as an additional proof of the redundant popu- 
lation and cheapness of labour, that this ntmber ol 
bearers are obtained, for such severe and unpleasant 
work, at about twelve shillings for the stage, varying 
from six to ten miles. The men set out across the 
meadows at a.good round trot of about four miles an 
hour, grunting all the way like paviours in England, 
a custom which, like paviors, they imagine eases 
them under their burden.” ‘The road soon became 
too uneven for rapid progress, and they were above 
three hours in traversing a distance of eight miles; 
there were some difficult fords by the way, owing to 
recent rains; and no better road than the paths lead- 
ing from one village to another. On coming to any 
deep nullah, or steep bank, the bearers, as the bishop 
remarks, displayed considerable adroitness in support- 
ing their burden. Only four can usually put their 
shoulders to a palanquin at the same time. But those 
who were not under the poles thrust stout bamboos 
under the bottom of the palanquin, and took hold of 
the ends on each side, suv that the strength of six men 
more was, for the time, brought into action. ‘“ They 
required, indeed, such aid, since the road was certainly 
far from good, while the bearers were not a very stout 
set, and probably were agricultural labourers, not in 
the habit of dawk-travelling. The motion is neither 
violent nor unpleasant; it is incessant, however, and 
renders it impossible to draw, and not very convenient 
to read, except a large print.’ Shortly before the 
termination of their dawk journey, the cavalcade came 
to the banks of a stream. “I expected,” says the 
narrator, “ to be delayed here, but nothing of the kind 
occurred. The boat (the spot being a regular ferry), 
a broad and substantial one, had a platform of wood 
covered with clay across its middle. The palanquin, 
with me in it, was placed on this with its length 
athwart the vessel; the mangee steered, and some of 
the dawk-bearers took up oars, so that we were across 
in a very short time.” 

In Heber’s volumes there is a plate representing the 
progress of this dawk cavalcade, and the manner in 
which the twelve bearers assist one another in a difli- 
cult part of the route. 


USEFUL APPLICATIONS OF THE 
BEECH-TREE. 


Tue common Beech, known in America as the White 
Beech, is the most important of all the species, and 
may be taken as a type of the whole genus. [t is a 
native of the temperate parts of Europe, from the 
south of Norway to the Mediterranean, and from 
England to Constantinople. In the forests of Poland 
and Lithuania it grows very abundantly. In Switzer- 
land it occupies the southern sides of those mountains 
whose northern slope is clothed with the silver fir. It 
rises toa height of above five thousand feet on the 
Alps, four thousand below the snow-line. In France 
it is found on the southern slope of mountains. In 
Great Britain it occurs in forests, chiefly on chalky 
hills, and chiefly also in the southern and south-midland 
counties. In Buckinghamshire it forms extensive 
forests of great magnificence and beauty. In North 
America it constitutes one of the tallest and most ma- 
jestic forest-trees, abounding in the middle, western, 
and southern states. These forests compose large 
masses in Genessee, Kentucky, and Tenessee. Taken 
in comparison with other trees, the beech may be said 
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to be somewhat isolated ; it isseldom mixed with those 
of a different genus, its own dense head suffocating 
most other kinds. It has been observed that nothing 
will grow under the beech but the holly and the 
truffle. 

In taking a glance at the useful qualities of the 
beech, it will be well to notice first the timber afforded 
by the trunk and larger branches. It may be said in 
general terms that the useful applications of beech- 
timber are remarkable rather for their number and 
variety than for their individual importance. The 
wood is said to be harder in a green state than most 
or perhaps any other kinds of English timber, and in 
that state weighs about sixty-six pounds per cubic foot 
—rather heavier than an equal bulk of water. The 
process of drying, to a state fitted for manufacturing 
purposes, reduces the weight per cubic foot to about 
fifty pounds. When the tree has been grown on a good 
soil, the wood assumes a reddish tinge, but a poor soil 
imparts to it a whitish hue. It is a hard and brittle 
wood ; and though sometimes found of such size as to 
yield beams a hundred feet in length, it is not much 
employed in common carpentry. Mathews, the author 
of a valuable treatise on naval timber, says that the 
timber of the beech soon corrupts, if it be not speedily 
dried or kept in water after being cut down; that it is 
equally liable to corruption in the tree, when deprived 
of life by wounds or other injury; and that it has both 
a matured wood and a sap-wood, of which the former 
has considerable durability when kept dry, but the 
Jatter is liable to early decay. 

Beech is employed for the keels of shipping, and 
often for the planking of the sides and bottom. When 
employed for ringing mill-wheels, it has been known 
to last in wear uninjured for more than forty years. 
The extensive employment of the wood in making 


piles, weirs, sluices, flood-gates, and other constructions 
exposed to the action of water, illustrates a remark 
before made, that, though not always durable in 
the open air, the beech is well calculated to resist the 


action of water. It was formerly used for making the 
cogs of wooden wheels, before cast-iron wheels and 
pinions came so much into use. 

In England, at the present day, beech-wood is prin- 
cipally employed in making bedsteads and chairs. It 
is also in great requisition for panels for carriages, 
and for various purposes in joinery, cabinet-making, 
and turnery. When the beech is used for articles of 
furniture, it is frequently stained to imitate mahogany ; 
and for smaller articles, such as the handles of jugs, 
teapots, &c., it is stained in imitation of ebony. Since 
the extension of the railway system in England, beech 
has been in large demand for the ‘sleepers,’ or sup- 
ports of the iron rails; and is in such case generally 
prepared for that purpose by the preservative process 
of Kyanizing. In Hampshire beech-wood is much 
used for barn-floors ; and such floors, where kept free 
from damp by a thorough ventilation beneath, are said 
to last many years. In Scotland this wood is used for 
nearly the same purposes as in England, as well as for 
wooden screws, wooden shovels, peels for bakers’ 
ovens, and rims for sieves, It is also there used for 
making herring-barrels. 

In Germany the carriages of cannon are frequently 
made of beech, particularly at seaports; on account, 
itis said, of the power of beech-wood to resist the 
action of a humid and perhaps saline atmosphere 
better than many other kinds of wood. It is used for 
the felloes of wheels, for bowls, porringers, salt-boxes, 
screws, spindles, rollers, spinning-wheels, pestles, 
presses, and bellows. In fact, the uses of the beech on 
many parts of the Continent are remarkably varied: 
tables, the framework and boards of beds, wardrobes, 
chests of drawers, desks, frames for horses’ collars, 
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frames for saddles, hoops for sieves and riddles, bushel 
measures, cases for drums—all are to be added to the 
list of articles made on the Continent from beech-wood. 
When sawn into thin boards or layers it is used not 
only for boxes, packing-cases, and similar articles, but 
for scabbards for swords, and for the boards or sides of 
thick velumes, instead of mill-board ; indeed, it is said 
by Mr. Loudon, to whose valuable volumes we are 
much indebted for these details, that the common 
English word “book” is derived from the German 
“buch,” which signifies both “book” and “ beech,” 
and that the name now given to a volume is traceable 
to this particular use of thin planks of the heech. 
This, with a slight modification, may perhaps be the 
case ; for while das buch signifies “ the book,” die buche 
signifies ‘‘ the beech.” 

In France the beech is used as a substitute for wal- 
nut-wood for gun-stocks. It forms the upper board of 
a kind of press used for pressing and drying plants. 
The socks of the old heavy wooden ploughs are made 
of it; and it is the kind of wood employed for making 
cricket-bats, although in England willow is used for 
this purpose. In some parts of France little boats are 
said by Baudrillart to be hollowed out of the trunks of 
large beech-trees, for using in. small rivers and in 
fishing-ponds ; and he adds that it is preferred to all 
other woods for the oars of galleys. At St. Etienne, 
the wood of the beech is used to make the handles of 
those cheap knives that are sold all over France at two 
or three sous a-piece, and which are called “ Eustache 
Dubois,” from the name of their inventor; for this 

urpose the wood is hardened after it has been formed 
into the handles, and is attached to the blade by being 
powerfully compressed into a mould of steel previously 
rendered almost red-hot. But the most remarkable 
seperation of beech-wood in France is for making 
sabots, or wooden shoes. When made of beech the 
sabots are rather more brittle than those of the walnut 
or of the alder; but they have the property of not 
absorbing water, and are in other respects superior to 
those made of most kinds of wood, excepting only the 
walnut, which is too expensive for common purposes. 
The consumption of beech sabots is immense in the 
mountainous districts of France; and Bose speaks of 
the following means adopted by the makers to make 
them durable :—* They (the sabots) are made of wood 
which has been cut only a few months, and is conse- 
— nearly green, but which the manufacturers 

ry rapidly with the smoke produced by burning the 
chips which are formed in making the sabots. This 
smoke, containing a great deal of moisture or steam 
along with the heat, does not crack the sabots which 
are exposed to it; while the pyroligneous acid which 
is evolved (and which is produced in greater quantity 
by the wood of the beech than by that of any other 
tree) penetrates the sabot, and renders it not liable to 
be attacked by insects. The sabots so treated are al- 
ways of a brownish colour, the effect of this process.” 
A suggestion has arisen out of this custom, to the effect 
that rafters and planks of beech, for use in house- 
building, might perhaps be rendered more durable by 
impregnating them with pyroligneous acid derived 
from the smoke of beech-spray and chips; indeed this 
practice is said to be now adopted in Scotland and Ire- 
land, in reference to the wooden rafters of cottages. 

Beech-wood, considered as fuel, occupies a high 
rank. It is deemed better than most other kinds of 
wood. It is consumed to an enormous extent for this 
purpose in France and Germany, but more especially 
in Paris, where the practice of having open fires is 
more generally adopted than in the German towns. 
It burns rapidly, throws out a great deal of heat, and 
produces a clear bright flame. The green wood is ge- 
nerally preferred to the dry, for, though yielding less 
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heat, it burns away more slowly. A great deal of 
charcoal is said to be manufactured in Buckingham- 
shire from the beech for the making of gunpowder. 

The bark of the beech has been applied to useful 
purposes, but apparently not very numerous or exten- 
sive. It forms one of the tanning ingredients both in 
England and in America. It has been placed in the 
fifth rank among barks, in respect to its tanning 

ualities. Evelyn, in his ‘Sylva,’ while speaking of 
the beech, says :—‘ Of old, they made their vasa vin- 
demiatoria and corbes messoria, as we our pots for 
strawberries, with the rind of this tree. Nay, and 
vessels to preserve wine in ; and that curiously wrought 
cup which the shepherd, in the ‘ Bucolicks,’ wagers 
withall was engraven by Alcimedon upon the bark of 
the beech.” 

The leaves of the beech have been often used as a 
substitute for feathers in a bed, This is the case in 
some districts at the present time ; but in former ages 
it was very common in Britain. Evelyn says that 
“being gathered about the fall, and somewhat before 
they are much frost-bitten, they afford the best and the 
casiest mattresses in the world, to Jay under our quilts 
instead of straw ; because, besides their tenderness and 
loose lying together, they continue sweet for seven or 
eight years long, before which time straw becomes 
musty and hard. They are thus used by divers persons 
of quality in ney meet and in Switzerland I have 
cometimes lain on them to my very great refreshment, 
so as of this tree it may properly be said, ‘ Silva domus, 
eubilia frondes’—the woed as house, the leaves a bed.” 
Evelyn’s opinion is borne out by a modern writer, Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, who, in his edition of Gilpin’s 
* Forest Scenery,’ says :——“ We can from our own ex- 
perience bear testimony to the truth of what Evelyn 
says here, as to the excellence of beech-leaves for mat- 
tresses. We used always to think that the most luxu- 
rious and refreshing bed was that which prevails uni- 
versally in Italy, and which consists of an absolute pile 
of mattresses filled with the elastic spathe of the Indian 
corn; which beds have the advantage of being soft as 
well as clastic, and we have always Yound the sleep en- 
joyed in them to be peculiarly sound and restorative. 
But the beds made of beech-leaves are really no whit 
behind them in these qualities, whilst the fragrant 
smell of green tea which the leaves retain is most gra- 
tifying. The objection to them is the slight crackling 
noise which the leaves occasion as the individual turns 
in bed; but this is no inconvenience at all, or, if so in 
any degree, it is an inconvenience which is much 
overbalanced by the advantages of this most luxuriant 
couch.” The long time which beech-leaves take in de- 
caying, and which is one of the circumstances to which 
they owe their availability for the purpose just men- 
tioned, also fits them to be used for protecting herba- 
ceous plants from frost, or ‘ mulching’ round the stems 
of half-hardy trees and shrubs. The catkins of the 
flowers are in some places collected, dried, and used 
for a somewhat similar purpose as the leaves, in stuffing 
cushions, pillow-cases, &c. 

In a state of nature the beech affords food to wild 
pigeons and other birds, and to squirrels, deer, wild 
swine, and other animals, in autumn; but in spring 
and summer its leaves are eaten only by a few insects. 
The mast, or fruit, is extensively useful ; but its com- 
mercial history is so very curious, that we must defer 
our notice of it to a future article. 





Corn-Mill of the Shetland Islands.—We had this day an 
potty of inspecting one of the primitive mills of Shetland. 
inding-stones, usually formed of micaceous schist, are 
eel eyen a frame-work, and beneath a roof. <A strong iron 


spindle is wedged into the upper stove, and, passing through a 
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hole in the centre of the lower one, is firmly fixed into the upper 
end of astrong wooden post, at the base of which are mortised, in 
a slanting direction, a number of flat boards, forming the cogs of 
akind of horizontal wheel. A trough from a natural rill of 
water is made to convey the moving-power upon the wheel, 
which turns the upper millstone slowly reund, and so grinds the 
grain, supplied either by an old straw basket or other rustic hop- 
per, or more patiently by human hands —/ilson’s Coasts of 
Scotland. , 


Marks for Sheep —The sheep, cattle, and horses which run on 
the common pastures in the Shetland Islands are all marked on 
the ears to distinguish individual property. In the island of 
Unst there are as many as three hundred different marks, Mr. 
Wilson, in his‘ Coasting Voyage round Scotland,’ says :-—“ When 
any new person desires to have a mark, he has one assigned and 
appropriated to himself, which must be publicly advertised or 
made known, to ensure that no one else has already selected the 
same. He then pays half-a-crown for registration, which sum 
goes to the maintenance of the poor. But if he requires to take 
even a lamb from the hill-side for family use, he must warn his 
neighbours of his intention, that they, if they please, may go with 
him to see that he helps himself to nothing but his own.” 





Perpetual Day in the Arctic Circle. —Nothing made so deep an 
impression upon our senses as the change from alternate day and 
night, to which we had been habituated from our infancy, to ihe 
continued daylight to which we were subjected as soon as we 
crossed the Arctic circle. Where the ground is but little trodden 
even trifles are interesting ; and 1 do not, therefore, hesitate to 
describe the feelings with which we regarded this change. The 
novelty, it must be admitted, was very agreeable; and the ad- 
vantage of constant daylight, in an unexplored and naturally 
boisterous sea, was too great to allow us even to wish for a return 
of the alternations above alluded to: but the reluctance we felt 
to quit the deck when the sun was shining bright upon our sails, 
and to retire to our cabins to sleep, often deprived us of many 
hours of necessary rest; and when we returned to the deck to 
keep our night-watch, if it may be so called, and still found the 
sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the day would never finish. 
What, therefore, at first promised to be so gratifying, soon threat- 
ened to become extremely irksome; and would, indeed, have 
been a serious inconvenience, had we not followed thz example 
of the feathery tribe, which we daily observed winging their way 
to roost, with a clock-work regularity, and retired to our cabin 
at the proper hour, where, shutting out the rays of the sun, we ob- 
tained that which the exercise of our duties required. At 
first sight it will, no doubt, appear to many persons that constant 
daylight must be a valuable acquisition in every country ; but a 
little reflection will, I think, be sufficient to show that the reverse 
is really the case, aud to satisfy a thinking mind that we cannot 
overrate the blessing we derive from the wholesome alternation of 
labour and rest, which is in a manner forced upon us by the suc- 
cession of day and night, It is impossible, by removing to a 
high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is in the regulation 
of time, the proneness that is felt by the indefatigable and zeal- 
ous to rivet themselves to their occupations, and by the indolent 
and rastinating to postpone their duties, without being truly 
thankful for that all-wise and merciful provision with which 
Nature has endowed the more habitable portions of the globe — 
Foyage of Discovery towards the North Pole, in 1818, by Capt. 
Beechey. 


Fountain of Asbameus.—-About two miles to the south of the 
village (Kilisi-hisér) several small springs of brackish water rise, 
aud a little way on is a small lake or pool, about thirty or forty 
feet in diameter, of turbid brackish water, which appears to be 
boiling up all over, but particularly in the centre, where a vio- 
lent jet of water rises to a height of nearly a foot, and about a 
foot and a half in diameter, with considerable noise. Notwitli- 
standing this quantity of water which is constantly boiling up, 
the lake never rises or overflows its banks, nor does any stream 
of water escape from it, although the nd around is perfectly 
flat. ‘There is a slight smell of oulpharetted hydrogen gas 
around it; and I think it probable that tke jet in the centre of 
the pool is partly caused by the escape of a large quantity of 
em and not solely by water.—/V. J. Hamilton's Journey in Ast 
aiwor, 





